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To. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


sI R, 


H E authors of every age 


have aſſumed the privilege 


of dedication; and I flatter my- 
ſelf, that it will not be deemed 
preſumptuous in me, to take 
this public method of teſtify- 
ing the dutiful reſpe& which I 
bear to the illuſtrious Houſe from : 
which your Royal Highneſs is de- 
ſcended.—It will be unneceſſary 


for me to ſtain my page with ex- 


A preſſions 
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5 DEDICATION. 


. preſſions of ſervile 8 


* 


ſhall reſt contented with expreſſing 


my attachment, by a loyal pleaſure 


in beholding the return of that 
ſplendid ſun which now illumi- 


nates the dignity of your Royal 
Highneſs; and by aſſuring you, 


that I ſincerely with a continu- 
ance of that health and happineſs 


which again ſurround you. 


Jam, $1k, 
with all due reſpect, 
Your Royal Highneſs's 


7 


moſt obedient, wi edi 
| RICHARD KENTISH, 


Brighthelmſtone, 
July 10, 1787. 
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| ff is to the Duke of that I am indebt- 
ed for the pleaſure which I baue had i 11 
writing this Eſay. His Grace honoured me 
with early intimation of the reſignation which 
has" taken place this ſcaſon at Brigbibelm- 
flone ; and I could not heſitate in the adoption 
of my preſent plan of becoming an n 
candidate for a ſhare of that profeſſional em- 
ployment which another phyfician has relin- 
' quiſhed. But I muſt confeſs that the method. 
which 1 have purſued is not the moſt eligible, 
Tnftead of ſtudying with particular attention 
the diſorders in which ſea-bathing is of ſer- 
vice, I ought to have laboured with afſiduity 
at the more important employment of pro- 
curing that intereſt which infuſes learning, 
fame, and riches to its poſſeſſors—imſtead of 
any attempt to improve my profeſſion, and 
Velde the dark myſteries of medicine, 1 og 
A " 20 9 
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to have ſolicited ſupport from the tutelar 
deities of Eſculapius—jrom thoſe guardian 
angels of Hygieia, who tend her temples, and 
preſeribe her rites in the great city of this 
happy ifle—a ſupport which inſpires confi- 
dence, knowledge, wiſdom, and importance, 
in the minds of thoſe who never ſaw the face 
of ſcience, or laboured to purſue her paths, — 

For, whatever may be the opinion of philaſo- O- 
phers, medical biography informs us, that in- 
ſpiration has not yet ceaſed—1m this learned 
age we have no need of academical education 
no bccaſton for medical univerſities—no 
neceſſity for the irkſome labour and expence of 
graduation: any man, nay, any old woman, 
may chance to have the giſt of inſpiration, 
and occupy the art of healing. Phyficians 
acknowledge this gift, and contentedly place 
themſelves upon a level with their inſpired 
® brethren-—they even affect to revere this ſu- 
pernataral ſcience, and pay it that adoration 
which its ſpiritual origin demands. The 
metropolis and the oe alike are ble efſed 


n | 


N ENCE v 


with theſe divine productions; and it is mat- 


C 


fer. of no ſmall ſurpriſe to men of common 


ſenſe, to trace the effects of this Promethean 


fire, which. animates the dulleſt clay, and- 
brings à doctor at once into exiſtence and ta 


fame.—For my own part, I am ſomewhat 
ſceptical on this ſubject; and, though my 
faith has been flaggered by what TI have 
heard and ſeen, yet I have no confidence in 
the oracular infuſions of the age—like the 
magnetical effluvia of the profound Demaina- 
duc, they may impoſe upon our ſenſes for @ 
while, but the deluſion muſt waniſh. I am 
ready, however, to acknowledge, with regret, 
that I am no ſeeptic to the fate of my pro- 
lion view with infinite compaſſion its 
rapid downfall—T ſee with ſecret pain the 
invaſion of its privileges ; and it requires not 


he gift of prophecy to foretel, that medicine 


will ſpeedily fink beneath the attention of @ _ 


gentleman.” No man of liberal education will 
follow an occupation which preſents neither 
Honour, fame, nor emoluments, to his purſuits 


inſtead 


vi. »&BÞ> 46 . 

—inftead of 4 profeſfie, medicine in become 
& baſe and iniquitous trade. T, he per ſons 
who are entruſted with the lives of his Ma- 


je liege ſubjects throughout Britain—= 


thoſe who conduct the generality of complaints, 
are collettively, I fear, unacquainted with 
the general principles which dire ſucceſsful 
practice; and ſuch inevitably muſt be tbe 
eaſe, till the legiſlature takes cognizance of 


the prefent crying abuſes. —Th e practitioners 


in every department of phy/ic ought to undergo 
a regular ſeries of ftudy, and have their diſtinct 
privileges thoroughly aſcertained. —Until this 
is effeted, impoſition with impunity will ſhake 
its hofty head, and laugh at the credulity of 
thoſe who honour it. But an enquiry into | 


_ preſent flate of the practice of phyſic 


aoould lead us to a long detail] muſt return 
from my digreſſion, and inform the reader 


that the following Obſervations are written 


for the inſtruction of thoſe who. uſe cold- 
bathing, without any reſtriction to locality, 
My reaſoning and directions are different from 
| | —* | | any 


* 
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any that have yet been preſented 70 ah pubs - 
lic, and I flatter myſelf that they are worthy 
/an attentive peruſal. More might have 
been faid ; and I am not without hopes of 
being able to make additions at ſome future 
ys opportunity; but a variety of occupations ' 
85 prevent me from enlarging this work at pre- 
- ſent. T ſhall therefore ſubmit it, with all 
15 inaccuracies, to the PONY of the . 
reader. 


Gower-ſtreet, 
Bedford-ſquare, 


AN 


A SYN OPSIS, or View of thoſe Diſeaſes | in which co £5 
. or SEA BATHING | 18 an approved Remedy. | FE?! 


— 
* 


H E een and . of the other Complaint | | Cholera Morbus, or certain Blioue Complaints 
of Children. | 3 Jaundice. 8 
Herpetic and Leprous Eruptions, * 8 Sorophula, or Kr $ . 4 
Elephantiaſis. | : || Incontinence of Urine. 
Convulſions. | PE N =» | 1 ; Obſtructions of ditto. 
St. Vitus's Dance. h | | Stone and Gravel, 
Hyſteric Complaints. Thirſt. 
Menſtrual Obſtructions. | "Droply . . 
— — Fluxes. I Atrophy. e a 
Female Weakneſſes. . 1: Conſumption. 1 „ 5 
Fluor Albus. 35 15 85 E Scurvyy. | | | | | 
Chlorofis, 1 . | Univerſal Debility without any Patient Diſcaſe. 
Giddineſs. Hectic Fever. | 
Head-ach. Profuſe Sweats. 
Tooth-ach. 1 Lethargy. 
Certain periodical Pains. | N : 5 Ig Violent Redneſs of the F: ace. 
ot Infatmation. TY, | E. — Poiſons of various kinds. 
5 ꝑ—Z oo OO K. Hydrophobia. 
— Tumor. e . Hæmorrhages. 
— Woundds. . I Sonorrhœa et Impotentia Veneris. 
— — Sore Eyes. Siphylis. 
The Piles. Hiccough. 
4. Ruptures. | Hooping-Cough. 
Se: | Et, -  Hoarſeneſs. 1 „ 
c. Inſanity. HW | 15 e Profuſe Spittings.” = 5 
Melancholy. | 5 55 | Moſt Complaints of the Stomach, as . 
Epilepſy. | l 8 Loſs of Appetite, ; * > | 
d. Apoplexy. 1 5 Flatulency, &c. A = 
„ Aſthma. 1 5 mn. Violent Fits of Intoxication. . | 
FRheumatiſm. — ' „ Obeſity, or Exceſs of Fatneſs. BE 
g. Some Paralytic Complaints. 8 u. Agues, or Intermittent Fevers. b | 
| Loſs of Smell. ” | The Plague, and probably moſt Low Fevers. | . 
e. | a . Confluent, or worſt kind of Small Pox. 
Deafneſs. | a Enlargement, or Varicoſe Swelling of the Veins, 
B. Gout. | . T : | | Diabetes, &c. 15 | | 


1 . 
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IN this Synopſis 1 have preſerred utility to the appearance of ee and made uſe of the common Engliſh names of 
diſeaſes, where that could with propriety be done: thus, I have mentioned ſore- eyes, inſtead of the medical word, opthalmia; 
„ ſtooth- ach, for odontalgia, &c. &c. It would have been an eaſy matter to have enlarged this liſt; but moſt of the complaints 


in which fa-bathiing is an approved remedy, will be found to be compriſed under ſome of the titles here expreſſed. 


a. The ruptures of children proceeding from mere weakneſs. 


3. The purgings of weak perſons. 
c. In almoſt all caſes of this diſeaſe. 


d. To perſons ſubject to attacks of this nature, I have 3 


conjoined with bark and tonics. | 
e. The humid or. convulſive aſthma of Ws # perſons. F loyer. | 


F. The chronic rheumatiſin, and all the flying pains Md Ns be ä — — | | = 


a-bathing, when the fit was off, operate as a preventative,, 


g. Floyer. 
5. In the atonic gout, when there is no inflammation, and Ifter a violent fit of the regular gout, when the body is debili- 


tated, I have known ſea-bathing uſed with advantage. The ancients recommended i it. 
1. Celſus uſed this remedy in anaſarca, and other ſpecies of dropſy. | 9 5 : | 
7. This very troubleſome complaint has been much miſtaken ; it is moſt frequent in nervous, debilitated coffins. nl; 
contrary to the common practice, requires tonic remedies. It is very different from the redneſs of drunkards. 
E. E. Mead and Floyer. | | : = 
J. Phyſicians obſerve two kinds of hemorrhages, active, and paſlive; it is in the nn 3 which depends on a direct 2 | 5 1 2 
debilitated ſtate of the body, that ſea-bathing is found uſeful, as we find in certain feyhale caſes, &c. &c... 
m. The ſeamen cure their ſailors by throwing them into the ſea when = dead drunk, which excites their ſtupid: f 
ſenſes, and makes them very ſober.” Floyer. : VVV | | 


Dung my practice ina very aguiſh country, 1 have — — bathing betwixt the fits, with great advantage. | 7 


* 


COLD oz SEA BATHING. | 


HE importance of a ſubject is often 
ſuppoſed to be connected with its 


antiquity; and authors are zealous to trace 
their theme to ſome diſtant origin. Me- 
dical writers have adhered, with uniform 
enthuſiaſm, to this mode of inveſtigation; 
and the tenor of their attempts has been 
to convince the reader that they were ac- 
quainted with the opinions of others. To 
make any addition to the common ſtock of 


information, or attempt any general expla- 
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1561 
nation of facts, has hitherto been . 
almoſt unworthy the pen of medical ſci- 
ence: the ſpirit of ſcientific emulation has 
departed, and the guide of phyſic is prompt 
aſſertion: contradiction occurs in every 
page; and authors, in practice as well as 
theory, boldly maintain and deny, accord- 
ing to the caprice or intereſted wiſh of 
the moment. 


Tux ſubject before us has been wrapped 

in a cloud of error; and phyſicians, by 
their practice, have declared that they 
have no ſettled opinion on the mode 
of operation, or effects, of Cold-bath- 
ing. | | 


StR Jonn FLores, phyſician at Litch- 
field, in the year 1702, attempted to call the 
attention of medical men to this ſubject; 
and ſo great was the common. prejudice at 
that time, that he was obliged to prove 
from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that cold im- 
merſion was uſed as a ceremony in the 
church 


$4 1 70 


church till about the year 1600. te And 
"I from hence (ſays he) I ſhall infer, that if 
* God and the Church thought that prac- 
* tice innocent for 1600 years, it muſt 
« be accounted an unreaſonable nicety, in 
s“ this preſent age, to ſcruple either im- 
& merſion or cold>bathing,” as dangerous . 
© practices. 


Tu arguments of the author ſucceeded, 
and cuſtom or faſhion has reconciled the 
uſe of cold or ſea-bathing in this country. 
But it is matter of no ſmall ſurpriſe, that, 
amidſt the infinity of publications which 
have appeared, very little or no elucidation 
of this ſubject has been given ſince the 
work of Floyer, which; in the opinion of 
its author, was nothing more than a com- 
pilation from the ancients *. Dr. Ruſſel, 
in 1753, wrote upon the uſe of ſea- water; 
but his view was to recommend it as an 

N „ internal 


cc IO} the 3 of cold-bathing n he) | 


= were well known to the ancient phyſicians, all I pre- 
1 6s tend 


Ta 
internal remedy, and he can ſcarce be ſaid 
to treat on ſea-bathing. Dr. Buchan has 
given a few erroneous ** cautions con- 
te cerning cold - bathing and drinking 
ce the mineral waters; but his obſer- 
vations are chiefly confined to the latter, 
and he has given no additions, or expla- 
nation of the ſubject. Some other authors 
have occaſionally delivered their ſentiments | 
in a deſultory manner; but the work of 
Floyer, with all its crudities and inaccura- 
cies, is the only expreſs book upon the 
ſubject with which I am acquainted: and 
| whoever peruſes it, muſt agree with me, 
that, excluſive of a few facts, it is little 
more than the correſpondence of a few ine- 
briated phyſicians of the age, who did not 
ſcruple to publiſh the effuſions of their 
cups, and confeſs that the imperfections of 


o 


: A 


ce tend to in this eſſay, is, to recommend what they 
& have done, and to take off any prejudice which the 
ce modefns entertain againſt that practice.“ 


WD LOYER of Cold Baths, L. iv. p. 108. 


their 


1 


their writing proceeded from intoxication, 


and the internal uſe of ſomething ſtronger 
than cold water *. This being the ſtate 


of enquiry on an obſcure part of medical 


practice, I have preſumed to touch upon it, 


in hopes that my inveſtigations may at 


leaſt excite the attention of men of ſci- 


ence, and my opinion be confirmed, or re- 
futed, to the honour of medicine, and the 


hedlth of the ſick, 


Tux antiquity of cold-bathing is eſta- 
bliſhed beyond controverſy, The Egyp- 
tians, Jews, Greeks, and Romans, are well 
known to have uſed cold immerſion, either 


in their religious ceremonies, or private 


amuſements. The ſumptuous baths of 


the latter are ſtill to be found in this coun- 


try; and althou gh they had their Zherme r, 
yet the cold-bath was uſed by them as an 
article of luxury conducive to health. 


* Read Dr. Barnard's Letters, and one ang Edward 


Waldo, p. 269. 
+ Vide Gibbon' s Hiſt. Rom. vol. iii. . chap. 35 p. 274. 
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They had their piſcina, called by the 
Greeks rohr pas, and ſometimes Gar- 
rigid, which being placed on the north 
ſide of their baths, received cold water 
from ſome ſpring; and in theſe they made 
t a practice to ſwim after exerciſe, Maſes 
in his laws retained the immerſion of the 
patriarchs and Egyptians, and eſtabliſhed 
the cuſtom of waſhings and purifications. 
He preſcribed it as a remedy in ſeveral 
diſeaſes, as the leproſy, ſeminal, and men- 
ſtruous weakneſs, &c. | : 


PyTHAGORAS taught the Weſtern na- 
tions, that purity was to be got by waſhes 
ings and ſprinklings; and he was the firſt 
who brought the cuſtom of cold immer- 
fions, medicinal and ſacred, from Egypt 
into Greece, The moſt barbarous nations 
indeed have the cuſtom of bathing, and, in 
ſome climates, of immerging their children 
into cold water, immediately on their 
birth ;- and the ancient inhabitants of this 
country had wells or ſprings famous for 
* the cures which they produced. The 


Gauls 85 


Tina 


Ganle had their divona, or ſacred foun- 
tains; and it is probable that the Picts, or 
Britons, who deſcended from them, had 
likewiſe their baths, or occafional cuſtom 
of waſhing in the rivers. A people, who 
in the climate of Britain made uſe of no 
other covering than what a little paint 
rubbed over their bodies afforded, could 
have no objection to the uſe of cold- bath- 
ing; on the contrary, we can ſcarce ſup- 


poſe that they could reſiſt the temptation 
of plunging frequently into cold water. 
It was the cuſtom of the Saxons to dedi- 


cate the wells or ſprings, famous for cures, 


to particular ſaints : thus we have the 


wells of St. Winifred, St. Mongah, &c. 
which have long been famous for the cure 
of rickets, leproſy, and a variety of diſ- 
eaſes incident to children and the poor.— 
Camden informs us, that the leproſy was 
a very common diſeaſe ſoon after the Nor- 


man conqueſt; and it is conjectued that 


they cured it by cold-bathing. But it 


mult be confeſſed, that we derive little in- 
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ts 


| 1 | . 
ſtruction from the cuſtoms of the ancient 
inhabitants of this iſland; and it appears 
that the practice was never uſed by them, 
as it was by the other nations of the world 
in hotter and colder climates. In the days 
of Hippocrates, cold- bathing was cuſto- 
mary in Greece, and he applied it to the 
purpoſes of medicine. His obſervations, 
it muſt be confeſſed, are highly judicious; 
and it is no ſmall reflection upon the indo- 
lence of phyſicians, that ſo few additions 
have been made in the ſpace of above two 
thouſand years. Abſtracted from the cru- 
dities of theory, his facts deſerve attention. 
* If any perſon in health (ſays he) cools 
* himſelf very much in winter-time, ei- 
ther by bathing in cold water, or other- 
% ways, the more he is cooled (if his body 
& be not perfectly congealed) the more ve- 
* hemently he will become hot, when he 
puts on his cloaths again, and comes 
« into à houſe. Heat (ſays he) ſuc- 
* ceeds the uſe of cold; a fact, to which 
phyſicians have not ſufficiently attended. 

| . And 


1 8 

And he adds, If any perſon heats him- 
« ſelf very much, either by a hot- bath, or 
N great fire, and afterwards continues in 
te the ſame place, and fame habit, as he 


« who was much cooled, he will become & 


* more cold, and appear more ſhivering 
than the other. A fact which has like- 
wiſe been overlooked, till within theſe 
very few years, that the ſubject of heat and 
cold has attracted the attention of philo- 
ſophers. : | 


HierocraTEs ordered both the cold 
and hot baths to be uſed occaſionally after 
eating, as well as faſting : a practice which 
has not been adopted by his followers ; 
who, ever anxious to refine upon their 
maſter's facts, have reſtricted the uſe of 
bathing to an empty ſtomach. — Theſe 
are the principal obſervations which 
the divine old man has left us; and, 
few as ably may ſeem, yet, in reality, 
they are more than phyſicians have 
tended to, | 
' Ir 


Ir would be equally tedious and unpro- 
fitable to trace the progreſs of cold-bath- 
ing as a medical remedy in 4. hands of 
the various writers in phyſic, who have 
deluged the world of letters with books 
| which flowed from a poiſoned fountain, 
and with errors in opinion and in practice, 
| that ſtill operate to the diſcredit of a noble 
ſcience. 5 1 


Mepicine, properly ſpeaking, is a 
branch of phyſics; it is founded on philo- 
ſophy, and, as a part of human know- 
ledge, becomes, in ſome degree, the object 
of every ſcholar. But it has been the at- 

| tempt of practitioners to make a myſtery 
| of their art; and, whenever they are 
j deſired to explain the principles on which 
they proceed, inſtead of information, 
the enquirer muſt be ſatisfied with hard 
words, unintelligible jargon, or the 
more honeſt confeſſion of as ok ig 
norance. 


— . —— — 
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Tk truth is, that, to this day, there is 
not extant, in all the volumes of ancient 
or modern phyſic, one ſyſtem, which, as a 


ſyſtem, will ſtand the teſt of philoſophical 


enquiry. I ſhall therefore be excuſed from 


detailing all the little opinions of great or 


little writers, and paſs over the reaſons why 
one rejected, and another admitted, the 
utility of cold or ſea- bathing. A far more 


uſeful, and not leſs arduous taſk, will be, 


to preſent my reader with a ſynopſis or 
general view of all thoſe diſorders in which 
this remedy has been recommended. In 
doing which, I ſhall prefer the moſt com- 
mon names of the complaints; it being 
my wiſh to write intelligibly, and not to 
puzzle thoſe for whom my enquiry. is de- 


ſigned. After giving a view of thoſe. 
diſeaſes, which the writings of others and 


my own experience inform me are adapted 
to the propoſed remedy, I ſhall offer ſome 
remarks on the diet and regimen to be 
uſed by ſea- bathers, concluding with 
7 | obſervations 
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' obſervations and experiments on the modus 


operandi of cold or ſea- bathing.— Brevis 


efſe laboro. 


A SYNOPSIS 


FROM this enumeration of the diſ- 
eaſes in which cold-bathing has been uſed 
with ſucceſs, it is evident, even on the 
firſt inſpection, that they are all of the 
ſame claſs. They are all diſeaſes of relaxa- 
tion or extreme weakneſs. But, obvious 
as this truth is, it has been overlooked by 
every writer on the ſubject; and with 
\onderful ſang froid the modern practi- 
tioners ſend their patients to the ſea-ſide, 
during the hot months, with orders to 
bleed, purge, and thoroughly evacuate 
their debilitated conſtitutions, before they 
uſe a remedy, whoſe effect is to reſtore the 
ſtrength, which diſeaſe and phyſic had 
conſpired to impair. Floyer, Ruſſel, 
Buchan, all recommend this plan; and 
nothing but the happy reluctance of the 
ſick to ſubmit to their opinion, and ad- 


here to the noxious rules which they laid 
down, could poſſibly have maintained that 


ſhare of reputation to ſea-bathing, which 
it 


E 
it now poſſeſſes. Nature and common 
ſenſe alike repudiate ſuch falſe practice; 
and, inſtead of evacuation, it is plain that 
the moſt tonic remedies ought to be uſed, 
in the whole catalogue of diſeaſes which 
we have enumerated, Can it be ſuppoſed 
that a fick, weakly, ricketty infant, re- 
quires purging and bloodletting ?—Can it 
be imagined that ſlender, delicate females, 
whoſe nervous frames are ſuſceptible of 
the ſlighteſt changes, and whoſe habits of 
life ſubject them to great relaxation and 
enervation—Can it be for a moment main- 
tained, by any perſon of plain underſtand- 
ing, that theſe patients, with a whole liſt | 
of others labouring under loſs of appe- 
tite, loſs of ſtrength, and various diſeaſes 
known by the names of hyſterics, St. 
Vitus's dance, convulſions, epilepſy, &c. 
— Can it be maintained that theſe com- 
plaints are adapted to the ſanguinary rules 
recommended by phyſicians? To the 
ſanction of reaſon I can add experience, 
and from my own practice, and the teſti- 
mony of two or three very judicious prac- 
| titioners, 
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titioners, I can affirm that they are not. 
A very contrary treatment mult be inſiſted 
upon; and, happily for mankind, the reme- 
dies are not of an unpleaſant ſort, or, in 
general, difficult to be attained. Good 
nouriſhing diet, and moderate exerciſe, are 
within the reach of moſt invalids, and 
they are the remedies to which our atten- 
tion ought to be primarily directed. Me- 
dicine is but a ſecondary aid—a ſubſtitute 
for the natural powers of food, of diet, 
and of regimen ;—unhappily, however, 
phyſicians have reverſed the view, and, 
inſtead of conſidering, that the exiſtence 
of the body in diſeaſe, as well as in health, 
is ſupported by the ſame agents, they have 
ſought for the cure of diſeaſe on different 

 principles—they have ranſacked the three 
kingdoms of nature, and laboured in the 
yery elements for their imaginary powers 
= of phyſic—with what ſucceſs, the pre- 
3 ſent ſtate of practice, and uncertainty of 
cure, can tell.—I mean not, by theſe ob- 

ſervations, to debaſe my profeſſion on the 

contrary, I mean to inſiſt upon an impor- 

tant 
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tant truth, and wiſh to turn the attention 
of patients and phyſicians to their proper 
object If both do not alike attend to 
the habits of life, neither can be benefited. 
The patient cannot derive relief, nor the 
phyſician credit. When we act in concert 
with nature, we have much in our power 
hen we counteract her indications, all 
is miſchief. 


Ir I am right in my aſſertion, that all 
the diſeaſes in which ſea-bathing is of ſer- 
vice, according to he preſent accuſtomed 
mode of uſing it, are diſeaſes of relaxed 
and weakened conſtitutions, it muſt follow, 
that the ſame general rules, with a few ex- 
ceptions in particular caſes, are adapted to 
all patients to whom the e is pro- 
perly recommended. | 


IT is unneceſſary. to go through a mi- 
nute examination of the ſymptoms which 
_ characterize the various diſeaſes if the ſy- 
nopſis—they are ſufficiently well known 


to medical men, and would afford neither 
| inſtruction, 


Fd 


Wo 


inſtruction nor amuſement” to patients; I 


ſhall therefore content myſelf with a few 


general obſervations, which may have their 


uſe to ſea-bathers themſelves, as well as 
thoſe who are entruſted with the care of 
their complaints, | 


Ap, in the firſt place, let it be ob- 
ſerved that evacuation does not neceſſarily 
precede the uſe of cold- bathing, either in 
the ſea, or any other bath. In ſome caſes 
it may be admitted, but in ninety- nine 
out of a hundred it will do great harm, 
and the injury thus induced cannot eaſily 
be reinoved. The body, in diſeaſe, as in 
health, ought to be kept open; and thoſe 
complaints which are accompanied with 
bilious foulneſs of the ſtomach particu- 


larly require this caution; but purging 


and coſtiveneſs are equally injurious. 


TRE diet calculated for ſea-bathers is 


of the moſt nouriſhing kind; and, as it is 
ä a medi- 
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a medical fact (though but lately allowed) 


that animal food contains more real nou- 
riſhment, and conduces more to give 
ſtrength, than vegetables, ſuch food ought 
to be uſed ; and it may be eſteemed a good 
omen when ſuch diet is preferred by the 


fick. The common viands, of beef, mut- 


ton, lamb, veal, pork, or poultry, ac- 
cording to the palate of the patient, are 
ſuitable, and require very little culinary 
art, to convert them into excellent arti- 
cles of the Materia Medica. Roaſted 
meat is commonly better adapted to weak 
ſtomachs than boiled; but either may be 
allowed. Vegetables of every kind ſhould 
be uſed ſparingly. Small quantities of 
fruit have ſometimes a good effect as 
laxatives ; but I once had a patient at 
the ſea-ſide, who was thrown into the 
moſt violent pain, and ſpaſmodic convul- 


Hons of the ſtomach; whenever ſhe in- 


dulged in the uſe of vegetables, even in the 
ſmalleſt quantity. In general, therefore, 
they ought to be entirely rejected, or 


* Sly 
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ſparingly uſed, wherever the ſtomach is 
debilitated, „ 


Frs n, plainly dreſſed, makes a moſt ex- 
cellent diet for many invalids; and ſhell- 
fiſh is particularly recommended in diſor- 
ders of the prime vie. I have known it 
of great ſervice to children, and bilious 
perſons. | 5 


Tur common, drink of the ſick ſhould 
be attended to with great exactneſs. In 
many caſes malt-liquor has a bad effect, 
but in others, I have ſeen it of ſervice; 
and where it does not evidently diſagree, 
it may be uſed with advantage. Spirits 
and water may ſometimes be ſubſtituted 
as a beverage; and we may venture to lay it 
down as a rule, without exception, that 
whenever ſea-bathing is uſeful, according 
to the mode of which I am now ſpeaking, 
the moderate uſe -of ſtrong liquors, as 
beer, ſpirits diluted with water, or wine, 
8 cannot 
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cannot do harm, but, on the contrary, 
neceſſarily make a part of the regimen to 


be obſerved throughout the cure. Good 


Port, or Sherry, generally agrees with 


the ſtomach, and acts as a powerful 
tonic. 


ExkRCIs E, and ſea-air, are the great 
auxiliaries of ſca-bathing, and very fre- 


quently prove beneficial to thoſe invalids 


who cannot, or ought not to enter the bath. 
The purity of. atmoſpheric air depends 
upon a variety of local circumſtances; and, 
as it is a fact beyond diſpute, that the purer 
the air, the fitter it is for the purpoſes of 
life, ſo there can be no doubt that the 


healthineſs of a place is intimately con- 


nected with the purity of its atmoſphere. 
And as the vicinity of the ſea, or large 
tracts of pure water, is found to produce a 
chemical change on the ſtate of the ſur- 


rounding air, by the abſorption of thoſe 
impurities with which it is phlogiſticated, 


ſuch ſituations are juſtly ſuppoſed to have 


1 

an atmoſphere better adapted to the pur- 
poſes of reſpiration, than thoſe which do 
not enjoy this advantage. But the falu- 
brity of ſea-air ſeems to depend on other 
properties beſides its chemical qualities. 
Its temperature produces a conſiderable ef- 
fect. Air which paſles over a large tract 
of water is cooled, as well as purified ; 
hence, at the ſea-ſide, we feel none of thoſe 
bad effects, which ariſe, from the ſultry 
heats of ſummer in pie places. A 
conſtant cooling breeze moderates the ex- 
ceſs of heat, and, by preventing the perni- 
cious operation of ſuch exceſſive ſtimulus, 
produces the moſt ſalutary effects. I have 
">penerally obſerved that weakly perſons, i 1 
almoſt every complaint, ſuffer more 

exceſs of heat than cold. To thin, __ 
ſumptive habits, and particularly thoſe 
affected with cough, and profuſe ſweat- 


ings, hot air is prejudicial ;—a very exact 


medium 1s required to conſtitute health, 
Some phyſicians have lately aſſerted, that 
they never obſerved ſea-air of ſervice in 
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pulmonary complaints; but the concluſion 
they infer would be raſh; and it can be 
proved from medical writers, and un- 
doubted teſtimony, that many, very ma- 
ny patients. have experienced its ſalutary 
effects in this diſorder; and I am thorough- 


ly convinced, from my own experience, 
that the only reaſon why we do not of- 


tener perceive ſuch happy conſequences, 


_ ariſes from the baneful practice which has 
been inſiſted upon in theſe diſeaſes. Miſ- 


takes in medicine always entail miſchief. 


The danger of bad treatment never ap- 
peared more fully than in that dreadful en- 
demic diſcaſe of this iſland, the pulmonary 
conſumption. Thouſands have been lite- 
rally ſent to the grave by the lancet and 
low diet. And, innocent as milk may be, 
it has, in the hands of medical men, been 
converted into a moſt deſtructive poiſon. 
Falſe notions of nouriſhment have given 
riſe to falſe medical practice; and prac- 
titioners have imagined that they were 
1 their patient, whilſt they were 


+ feeding 
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feeding his complaints. But it is foreign 
to our enquiry to purſue this obſervation 
farther. I have argued upon it at ſome 
length, in another work, which I mean to 
enlarge and fend into the world at ſome 
future opportunity *. In this place it is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that if proper diet, 
regimen, and medicines, be conjoined 
with ſea-air, in pulmonary complaints, 
during the heat of ſummer, we ſhall often 
perceive its very ſalutary effects. 


THz exerciſe of ſea-bathers ought to be - 
moderate, and conſtant. Riding, either on 
| horſeback or in a carriage, is often pre- 
ferable to walking ; but the latter ſhould 
occaſionally alternate, and in ſome caſes be 
preferred. Sailing is likewiſe particular- 
ly adapted to ſome complaints. And I am 
of opinion that dancing, fencing, jump- 
ing, ſwinging, ſwimming, and a variety 
of the gymnaſia, are worthy the attention 
of phyſicians, and ought to be introduced 


*Diſſert. Inaug. de phthiſi pulmonali idiopathica- 
8 | into 
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Into the Materia Medica, with ſome other 
| pleaſant remedies, under the title of Ju- 


cunda. 


Having premiſed thus much on the 
regimen of the ſick, it remains that I. 
ſpeak of the time and method of uſing the 
cold-bath. Under the advantages of a 
proper contrivance, cold or ſea bathing 
may be uſed at any ſeaſon of the year; 
but the time beſt adapted for this remedy 
is the heat of ſummer, when it preſents it- 


of 


ſelf as the immediate cure of many :diſ- 
orders, ariſing from the relaxation then 


produced, The common practice is to 
adviſe the patient to go in faſting, and, 
plunging the whole body and head once 
under water, to come out again, and dreſs 


with expedition. Such a method will 


agree with many; but I have met with 


perſons who could not bear to enter the 
bath faſting ; and I have obſerved bathing 


to diſagree from this circumſtance only ; 
as it proved highly beneficial to*the ſame 
perſons, who uſed it ſoon after moderate 

cating, 
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eating. On this account-I think, myſelf 
at liberty to diſſent from the common 
opinion, and recommend to very; debili- 
tated perſons a ſmall ct food 
previous to their entering the bath, In 
doing this I only revive a practice as old 
as Hippocrates ; but it is neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that to perſons in health, and thoſe 
not much weakened by diſeaſe, the com- 
mon method of ung _ bath faſting i is 
to * nn 


A GREAT deal of attention is often 
required to make bathing .agree with 
weakly perſons; many of whom are chilled, 
and rendered worſe, by its indiſcriminateuſe. 
In ſome caſes I have known a glaſs of warm 
wine, or ſtomachic medicine, of great ſer- 
vice immediately on coming out of the 
water. For it muſt be remarked, that 
cold-bathing never produces any good ef- 
fect, unleſs it is ſucceeded by a pleaſant 
ſenſation of glowing warmth; and nothing 
more effectually produces this, than a 

* 
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grateful ſtimulus taken into the ſtomach 
immediately after its uſe. Such I have 
found the following: x 


R Conf. cardiac. ij. 
Aq. cmnam. ten. 3v1. 
— fort. 3i M. ſumat cochlij. 
Amp. pro re nata. 


Two large ſpoonfuls of this mixture will 


be found of great ſervice, in weakly ha- 
bits, eſpecially after the firſt or ſecond 
time of bathing; and in thoſe caſes where 
the bark is neceſſary, a decoction of 


it, with ſome of the ſpirituous tincture, 


may be ſubſtituted. A particular attention 
to the heat of the body is likewiſe requi- 


| fite. If a perſon enters the bath when 
he is very cold, the debilitating effects 


will prevail, and many, bad conſequences 
enſue;—on the contrary, if he be too 
much heated, there is great danger. Cau- 
tion is therefore required on the part of 


the ſick. The morning is undoubtedly 
beſt adapted to the uſe of the cold-bath, 


as 
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as we thereby derive its benefits during 
the heat of the day; but I have known 
ſeveral ſickly perſons made worſe by being 
obliged to conform to the practice of 
bathing early in the morning. Dilucula 
ſurgere ſaluberrimum eſt, is an excellent 
motto for the generality of invalids, as 
well as perſons in health ; but a tempo= 
rary debilitating power, with a view to 
produce a ſtrengthening effect, ought not 
to be uſed when the body is in too weak= 
ened a ſtate, leſt the ſtrength of the ſyſ- 
tem ſhould be inſufficient to combat the 
remedy. In caſes of great weakneſs, 
therefore, I would adviſe ſea-bathing at 
noon ; and 1n general the beſt method is to 
plunge once over-head, and return into 
the machine immediately. Rubbing the 
body with dry coarſe cloths, has very of- 
ten the good effect of quickening the re- 
turning circulation on the ſurface, and 
wiping off a quantity of foul matter which 
will collect on the ſkin of the moſt cleanly 
perſon who does not uſe the bath. From 
a very 


FT] 
a very falſe theory, ſome perſons have re- 
commended ſea-bathers to plunge head- 
Foremoſt into the water *, ſo that the head 


may be the firſt - part which touches the 
water ; and I once knew a very courageous 


young lady, who, being informed=of this 
method, had the reſolution to try it, and 


literally cauſed her head not only to be 


the firſt part which touched the ſurface, 
but likewiſe the very bottom of the wa- 
ter a practice which no perſon in his 


ſenſes, and much leſs a phyſiologiſt, 


could poſſibly recommend. The fact is, 
that ſo far from the blood being driven to 


the head by the application of cold water 
to the extremities, the impetus of it in 
that organ is conſiderably diminiſhed, 
and the heart, lungs, and internal viſcera 
only .eceive an accumulation of that fluid, 


But when the head is downmoſt, either in 
or out of water, there can be no doubt 


but it muſt give riſe to the greateſt poſ- 
ſible afflux of blood, and which we find 


* Vid, Buchan's Domeſt. Med. 
| may 
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may hs done without injury to perſons i in 
health. 


In giving directions to ſea-bathers, it is 
neceſſary to remark on the ſubje& of co- 
vering. It is cuſtomary for many per- 
ſons to uſe an oil-ſkin cap, which prevents | 
the acceſs of water to the head, and keeps ; 
the hair dry. This practice deſerves the 
attention of medical men, and may be re- 
gulated to the benefit of the fick. In 
the generality of caſes, I am perſuaded 
that it is ſalutary to waſh the head with 
the reſt of the body; but where the hair 
is worn very long, and the perſon labours 
under great weakneſs, it would be attended 
with ſome degree of danger to ſuffer ſuch 
a continued application of partial cold, 
as the wet hair muſt occaſion. For we 
are to recollect, that the very act of its 
drying is a debilitating proceſs, evapora- 
tion being well known to produce a great 
degree of cold. On this account, the 
practice of E the head ought to 
be recommended in many inſtances ; whilſt 


the 
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the more healthy bathers will feel the 
good effects of keeping the head cool, 
and waſhing off that ſordes, which no- 
thing but faſhion could induce a cleanly 
\ perſon to put into his hair. It may, in- 

deed, be for the advantage of all ſick per- 
ſons to get rid of this unneceſſary load 
during the heat of ſummer, and, by wear- 
ing the hair thin, or ſhort, allow of the 
application of cold water to the head, 
which has always been deemed a ſalutary 
practice, and will be found beneficial 
wherever it can be properly applied.— 
The cuſtom of uſing flannel dreſſes ap- 
pears to be neceſſary from decency alone. 
But the machines ought to be ſo contrived 
as to render them unneceſſary and where- 
ever that is the caſe, it will be found bet- 
ter to apply the watery element to the 
ſurface of the body alone, than through 
the medium of wet flannel. It is, pro- 
bably, from inattention to this circum- 
ſtance that cold-bathing diſagrees ſo often 
with the ladies, whilſt gentlemen, unac- 
cuſtomed to this kind of apparel, feel 
s l 
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more conſtantly its good effects. Theſe | 


obſervations apply to the common mode 
of uſing cold or ſea-bathing. There is, 
however, another method, which deſerves 


notice. By a contrivance called the 


ſhower- bath, the application of cold may 
be rendered extremely uſeful. This mode 
of bathing is found particularly ſerviceable 
in cutaneous eruptions; and probably the 


impulſe of falling water, is a ſtimulus 


well adapted to excite the action of the 
veſſels on the ſurface of the body. The 


pumping of cold water on paralytic limbs 


is an ancient practice, and I have in ſome 


inſtances ſeen more good effects from it 


than frictions, or the hot-bath. The 
| only difference betwixt ſea and freſh wa- 
ter, applicd externally, appears to ariſe 
from the ſpecific gravity of the former. 
Some effects indeed may ariſe from the fa- 
line particles which are left in a ſtate of 
chryſtallization upon the ſurface of the 
ſkin; but from the cuſtom of rubbing the 
body with dry cloths, we may perhaps 


overlook this action, except in certain 


| morbid 
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morbid affections of the ſkin, where it : 
might be adviſeable to let the body dry | 
without wiping. As I have no experi- 

ence on this ſubject, I only throw out 

the ſuggeſtion as a hint to others. 


Tus are the principal obſervations 
neceſſary for ſea-bathers. The ſubject 
would admit of much enlargement, but it 
has been my wiſh to abridge every part of 
this view, and to preſent the reader with 
a conciſe opinion, which in many reſpects 
will be found to militate againſt the rou- 
tine of common practice. If I am right, 
other authors and practitioners have erred; 
but if I am in error, their judgment will 
prevail and I wiſh to appeal only to the 
deciſion of truth. My ſentiments cannot 

fail of exciting the attention of my pro- 
feſſion, and ſuch invalids as are able to 
judge of the rationale in argument. In 
this inſtance I am willing to be tried by 
the ſucceſs of the event, and have no he- 
ſitation in ſubmitting to the concluſion 
$5: of 
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of thoſe who candidly enquire. From 
what has been ſaid it muſt appear by no 
means matter of indifference to the ſick, 
which plan they purſue. If one ſet of 
phyſicians recommend bleeding, purging, 
and ſtarvation, whilſt others inſiſt on 
good-living, wine, animal food, diluted 
ſpirits, and agreeable exerciſe, as the auxi- 
liaries of ſea-bathing; it may be inferred 
that there muſt be a great difference in 
the reſult of their practice as well as 
homes bf 


1 nAvx ſcarce touched upon the ad- 
miniſtration of medicine in this diſcourſe, 
as few patients will be found ſceptical 
enough to labour under the afflictions of | 
thoſe dreadful diſcaſes which are enume- 
rated in the ſynopſis, without having the 
advice of ſome medical practitioner, and 
in the character they prefer it is their bu- 
ſineſs to confide 
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ON THE INTERNAL USE or 


„„ 


IT has been the fate of phyſic to have 
remedies which at one period have riſen 
to high eſtimation, and at another, have 
been unnoticed ; and ſuch has been the 
fluctuation of opinion, that the medicines 
of a former age, after a lapſe of years, 
have been again revived, and by the aid 
of ſuppoſed novelty, or even the recom- 
mendations of antiquity, they have twice 
ſupported, and as often loſt the occupan- 
cy of a favoured reputation. Sea-water 
is of this number. The ancients were 
well acquainted with its uſe. Hippocra- 
tes preſcribed it, and Aſclepiades, Themi- 
ſon, Celſus, and others, looked upon ſea- 
falt as an active remedy. In the Iſle of 
Cos, and ſome other of the Grecian ſtates, 
they mind it with their wine; and Cel- 

ſus, 


Fn 
ſus, treating of the ſcrophula, or regius 
morbus as he calls it, recommends, „vi- 
% num bibere falſum græcum, ut ſolutio 
e yentris remaneat.” Pliny has given 
us great information on this point; and 
we learn that the remedy was very uni- 
verſal in Greece, and among the more 
early Roman phyſicians; but we do not 
find that it was ever adopted by the ſyſ- 
tematic writers of any note fince the time 


of Celſus. 


In the year 1753, the attention of me- 
dical men was directed to this ſubject by 
the work of Dr. Richard Ruſſell, phyſi- 
cian at Lewes, who is juſtly venerated 
as the cauſe of that celebrity which 
Brighthelmſtone has fince acquired. The 
contents of this volume do credit to the 
author ; but the ſervice which it render- 
ed medicine may admit of doubt. Be- 
ſides an erroneous account of the chemi- 
cal contents of ſea-water, we have a mode 


of practice recommended which is con- 
D 2 feſſedly 
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feſſedly improper. In thoſe dangerous 
diſeaſes where ſea- water is recommended 
Inſtead of bleeding, purging, and low 
diet, a contrary ſyſtem is now purſued 
with great advantage. And it is, probably, 
from this unhappy junction of oppoſite 
remedies in Dr. Ruſlell's Tract, that the 
practitioners of modern times ſeem in- 
clined to reject the internal uſe of ſea- 
| water. But the mode of reaſoning from 
general principles, requires great circum. 
ſpection, and a much greater attention to 
minute circumſtances than is commonly 

given. Although we admit all the facts 
which are adduced in favour of ſea-water 

when conjoined with evacuation, yet we | 
muſt attend to the experience of the times, 
and beware leſt, in the examination of an 
effect, we overlook the cauſe—a know- 
ledge of which is the object of every 
rational practitioner. Diſeaſes and ob- 
ſtructions of the glands are common to 
perſons of the moſt weakly, delicate habits, 
and ſuch complaints frequently accom- 
pany the idiopathic conſumption of this 
oo country. 
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country. Theſe conſtitutions, it is true, 
are not fitted for evacuation ; and this diſ- 
eaſe is found to be aggravated by low diet ; 
but when ſuch morbid affections of the 
- glands become univerſal, although they are 
but ſecondary cauſes of the general com- 
plaints, yet they neceſſarily deſerve our 
attention, and ſometimes, perhaps, ought 
to make the primary object of our conſi- 
deration. Their removal will give ſtrength 
to the ſyſtem; and we ſhall find that it 
can be done without evacuation. In our 
enquiry after cauſes, we are to view effects 
as cauſes of other effects; and in all or- 
ganized bodies we have great reaſon to 
attend to this remark, for every ſecondary 
cauſe is capable of producing powerful 
changes in the phenomena of life, health, 
and diſeaſe. The enlargement of glands 
may depend upon the laxity of the part, 
or the weakneſs of the whole frame; but 
when ſuch an enlargement has taken 
place, the reduction is ſeldom to be ef- 
fected by the common tonics alone. A 
D3 particular 
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particular ſtimulus to the part affected is 
neceſſary, and ſuch ſea- water has been found 
to be. When taken internally for a conſi- 
derable length of time, it has been found to 
remove the moſt dangerous glandular ob- 
ſtructions. If we attend to its operation, 
we ſhall ſee the greateſt inducement for 
its exhibition from theory, as well as ex- 
perienced facts; and we ſhall likewiſe ſee, 
that evacuation muſt neceſſarily impede, 
| Inſtead of promoting its action, as is the 
caſe with mercury, and other ſtimulant 
deobſtruents taken into the ſyſtem. When 
ſea-water. is taken into the ſtomach, and 
not hurried through the prime vie, it will 
be abſorbed by the lacteals, and thence 
carried into the maſs. of circulating fluids, 
where its chemical contents will operate 
on the coats and contents of the veſſels 
through which it paſſes. Marine ſalt, 
Glauber's ſalt, and Epſom falt, which are 
the principal active parts diſſolved in the 
water of the ſea, when taken into the maſs 


of circulating fluids, mult neceſſarily pro- 
| . duce 
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duce a powerful - ele, particu= 
larly on the excretory organs through 
which they paſs. Accordingly we find, 

that the kidneys are ſtimulated to an in- 
| creaſed ſecretion of urine, by theſe faline 
ſubſtances, which ſeldom fail of acting, in 
ſome degree, as diuretics; and it is a fact 
well known to graziers, that common alt | 
is a ſovereign remedy in that dreadful 
plague, the rot of ſheep; which I have 
had an opportunity of knowing, from diſ- 
ſection, is commonly attended with a diſ- 
eaſe of the liver in theſe animals. In 
that complaint, this organ. is commonly 
found to be enlarged, and of a putrid ap- 
pearance, having the gall- ducts filled with 
animalculæ. I know a gentleman, who, 
upon the certainty. of the experiment, 
bought a great number of rotten ſheep at 
a low price, and, by giving them daily a 
quantity of common falt ſprinkled upon 
their hay, they gradually recovered, and 
were again ſold at a high price. My 
friend was firſt induced to place confidence 
D 4 in 
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in this remedy, by obſerving that a ſheep 
of his, when very ill, from the rot, or 
ſome ſimilar complaint, uſed daily to lick 
one part of the wall in the yard where it 
was confined, and which part he found to 
abound with a ſaline effloreſcence, very 
common on damp walls. As the animal, 
by this inſtinctive knowledge, derived be- 
nefit from ſalt, he had no doubt of the 
event of the experiment which we have 


deſcribed. 


I sHALL conclude my obſervations on 
the utility of marine falt, with the opinion 
of a great man. Dr. Black, in his Lec- 
tures, remarks, that“ this falt is very an- 
« tiſeptic, and aſſiſts or promotes di- 
ec geſtion; and is known to be a neceſſary 
of life to man: but,” ſays he, © on a 
te tranſient view, it does not appear to be 
« ſo. to other animals; yet I think it 
« really is: for this falt is certainly found 
in the pureſt and freſheſt water. In 
dl a & d Aſia it is given to cattle. 
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In America the wild ankle are well 


knewn to flock in amazing herds, mak- 


ing paſſages through the thickeſt woods 


down to the ſea-ſide, or falt-ſprings, 


to taſte the ſalt. It is there uſed as a 
bait for deer; and an offer of falt is 
more tempting there, than an offer of 
corn.“ 


e SIR JoHN PRINGLE's diſcoveries 
have been thought to account for this 
utility of falt. He found large quan- 
tities to prevent, and ſmall ones to 
promote putrefaction: — hence ' ſome 
have thought, that it promotes the ne- 
ceſſary degree of putrefaction in our 
alimentary canal. A ſmall quantity is 


found to kill ſome of the carnivorous 
animals, as the hog; — therefore it 


would ſeem to be the beſt corrector of 
vegetable and aceſcent food. As it is 
the moſt uſeful, ſo it is the moſt plen- 


tiful, of all the ſalts “. 5 


* Extracted from my MS, notes, taken at Dr. 
Black's Lectures. 
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| From all theſe arguments we conclude, 
that ſea-water, as a ſolution of common 
and other ſalts, may become a very pow- 
erful remedy, in the hands of a judicious 
phyfician. I ſhall here ſubjoin a table of 
_ thoſe diſeaſes, in which it has been ſuc- 
ceſsfully uſed. 


A SYNOPSIS 


- 
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A SYNOPSTS of thoſe Diszasrs, 


in which the INTERNAL UsE of SEA- 
WATER is an approved Remedy. 


Scrophulous Swellings and Sores. 
= of the Neck. 


WINS Eyes, &c, &c. 


Strumous Swellings. 
Humid and dry or ſcurfy Leproſy. 
American Scrophula. 
Swelled Legs, and enlarged ſtiff J oints, from the Gout 
or Rheumatiſm, 
Diſeaſed Glands of the Uterus, 
Jaundice. 
Colic. 
Dropſy. 
Conſumption, 
Scrophulous Ozzna, or Complaint in the N oſe, with 
Swellings of the upper Lip. 
Ulcer of the Tibia with Caries, | 
Teneſmus, with Ouzings of bloody Ichor. 
Itching and Tubercles of the Pudenda. 
Cough, with glandular Swellings in the Neck, and 
bilious Vomitings, with profuſe Spittings. 

%% Dr. Ruſſell has mentioned a caſe or two of Chorea Sancti Viti, 
Gonorrhea, and Hernia Humoralis, in which this remedy was tried, 
conjoined with others; but no inference can be drawn of its utility; and 
I hold think it unlikely to do ſervice in thoſe caſe 

| 1 
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IT only remains, that we add ſome- 
thing on the mode of uſing ſea-water in- 
ternally. It is cuſtomary to join other 
remedies with it; and there are caſes, in 
which this junction is neceſſary.—Mer- 
curials, in ſmall. doſes, are often ſervice- 
able, but they require caution. thiops, 
antimony, cinnabar, and the calcined aſhes 
of ſubmarine plants, with burnt ſponge, 
corallines, millepedes, and a variety. of 
other articles, are- recommended ; but I 
never obſerved any powerful effe& in them, 
although I have frequently known them 
continued for a length of time. The 
fEthiops vegetabilis, which is the calcined 
aſhes of a ſpecies of fucus, or ſea-weed, 
was firſt introduced into the ſhops by Dr, 
Ruſſell, but it has never obtained great 
credit. The foſſil alkali and ſome of the 
neutral falts might, probably, affiſt ſea- 
water; but if we can perſuade patients to 
take a ſufficient quantity of this remedy, 
they will ſeldom be neceſſary; a ſtrict at- 
| | tention 
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tention to proper diet and regimen being 


enjoined. I muſt confeſs myſelf an advo- 
cate for the ancient practice of medicating 


wines with ſalt; and I am of opinion that 
theſe two remedies mutually aſſiſt each 
other. I have now a patient who has re- 


ceived great benefit from ſo ſmall a quan- 


tity as a ſingle wine-glaſs of ſea- water 
drank every evening. The lady was af- 
flicted with troubleſome cough, attended 
with a great deal of phlegm, and bilious 


vomitings in a morning. She had large 


glandular ſwellings under the chin, 
and in the neck, which, upon the 
uſe of this ſmall quantity of ſea-water, 
conjoined with animal food and wine, 
have gradually leſſened; and the cough, 
with ſickneſs and vomitings, nearly left 
her, before ſhe continued the remedies a 
week. —But, notwithſtanding the happy 
ſucceſs in this caſe, I am perſuaded that a 
much larger quantity ought to be taken, 
and continued for a great length of time, 
in moſt caſes, If the remedy does not 


purge, too much can ſcarcely be taken. 


And 


\ 
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And happy indeed is it for mankind, that 
they are poſſeſſed of any remedy (however 


nauſeous) which can effect a cure upon 


complaints, ſo far beyond the reach of im- 
mediate operation, as glandular diſcaſes, 


N 
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ON * OPERATION OF 


COLD ox SEA BATHING. 
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IN reaſoning upon this ſubject, we 2 
attend equally to the facts of chymiſtry 
and phyſiology.— By the former we learn, 
that cold is only the negation of heat. 
By the latter we know, that the living 
body cannot exiſt without a certain pro- 
portion of this univerſal principle, which 
pervades all nature, and is the efficient 
cauſe of animation, vigor, and all the phe- 
nomena of life. The organized and unor- 
ganized parts of matter alike acknowledge 
the univerſality of heat: by its opera- 
tion, order and uniformity in appearance 
is maintained: by its exceſs or defect the 
mode of exiſtence is altered, and annihila- 
tion frequently enſues the ſlighteſt devia- 
tion in degree: ſolids become fluids or 
vice verſa: vegetables and animals ceaſe 
to live in extremes of this grand agent of 
nature; but they have the ſingular property 
of retaining their natural temperature in 

3 7 
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very great exceſſes of heat or cold. The 
temperature of the human body is aſſerted 
to be 97“ of * F arenheit, and the degree of 
external heat fixed upon by philoſophers, 
as the ſtandard of health, is 64 of Fa- 
renheit. Every continued deviation from 
this ſtandard is ſuppoſed to produce a 
morbid change on the human body. An 
exceſs has been ſaid to act as ſtimulant 
and a defect as ſedative. But great confu- 
ſion has entered the arguments of phyſi- 
cians on this ſubject. Some have main- 
tained, that heat being poſitive, and cold 


negative, the former muſt have one uni- 


form action, in oppoſition to the latter; 


and as heat, in one inſtance, is a poſitive 


ſtimulus, ſo in every inſtance, whether 


above or below the ſtandard, it is ſtill a 


ſtimulus, and muſt produce, though in a 
leſſer degree, the ſame ſtimulant effects; 
others affirm, that heat below 64. or 60* of 
Farenheit is always a ſedative to the action 
of the living powers. But the diſpute is 
of words, and the concluſion is the ſame 
in both caſes. By a leſſer ſtimulus, the 

* Vid. Gov. Ellis's Paper, Phil. Tran. vol. iv. p. 
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former mean what the latter intend by 


the word ſedative. Hence we find, that it 
is univerſally agreed among phyſicians, as 


well as philoſophers, that the properties 
of heat are ſtimulant. Dr. Cullen was 
the firſt who ventured to affirm; that cold, 
or the negation of this powerful ſtimulant, 
may itſelf, in certain circumſtances, be- 


come a ſtimulant; His arguments, or 


rather his facts, demand attention. Con- 
« fidering, ſays he; © how much the 
% vital principle of animals depends upon 
© heat, it cannot be doubted; that the 


«© power of cold is always, more or leſs, 
« 


* 


c manifeſt, that, in certain circumſtances, 
cold proves a ſtimulus to the living 
re body, and particularly to the ſanguife- 
c rous ſyſtem.” Great objections have 
been made to this opinion, and it has 


been faid, by thoſe who pretend to argue 
on ' philoſophical principles, that ſuch - 
effects cannot be; two oppoſite effects can 


never ariſe from the ſame cauſe! the 


FF fame _ 


directly ſedative. But it is equally 


— 
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| fame power can never be at the ſame 
time ſtimulant and ſedative !—Granted.— 
But what follows ? The ſame power can. 
not produce preciſely the ſame effects, 
unleſs it be in preciſely the ſame circum- | 
ſtances. If, therefore, the circumſtances 
vary, the cauſe varies, and the effects muſt _ 
vary likewiſe. This is the conſequence 


f the true mode of philoſophizing, but 


it is a reſult which has been ſtrangely 
overlooked by the moſt ingenious of me- 
dical reaſoners. The followers of Dr. 
Brown, whoſe chief aim has too often 
been merely to contradict the profeſſor we 
have mentioned, have fallen into this 
practical error; for I maintain, that 
errors in theory are the foundation of 
errors in practice, and theſe ſyſtematiſts, 
captivated by the ſpeciouſneſs of a ſyſtem 
which profeſſed to have its baſis in the 
true philoſophy, and which affects to quote 
Newton and Bacon as its example in 
argument, have ſtrangely forſaken their 
own principles: they have even ven- 
| 5 tured 


tay 


tured to deny the efficacy of cold-bathing; L 


and, becauſe it appeared to militate 
apainſt their doctrine, they hold it hurtful 
in thoſe diſeaſes where experietice ſhews 
its efficacy, and raſhly denounce an ana- 
thema on one of the moſt powerful reme- 
dies in phyſic. But the doctrine of ſti- 


mulants has laid the foundation of errors; 


hypothetical and practical. Citcumſtan- 
ces and minute contingencies have not 
been ſufficiently attended to. The fame 
power which operates as a ſtimulant on 
the living ſyſtem in one circumſtance, 


may in different circumſtances, nay, muſt 


produce, in ſome degree, different effects. 

Ir this be granted me; and I know rio 
ſophiſtry by which it can be denied, I 
ſhall think myſelf juſtifiable in maintain- 
ing; that Dr. Cullen's argument is valid; 
and, although I am by no means the advo- 
cate of his doctrines, in general, yet, as 
the ſearcher after truth, I will accord to 
Dis reaſoning on the operation of cold, 
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and aſſert, that it 1s, as an abſtraction of 
heat, a ſedative; but that, in effect, the 
circumſtances being varied, it may prove 
a ſtimulus to the living body; and it ap- 
pears, that this operation is not limited to 
the human ſpecies, but follows as a natu- 
ral conſequence of the property of univer- 
ſal diffuſibility which heat poſſeſſes. Ac- 
cording to this property, bodies become 
heated in proportion to their capacities 
for receiving heat, and the greateſt capa- 
city for ſenfible heat is cold. It there- 
fore follows, that whenever a body 
happens. to be colder than the circumja- 
cent bodies, the nature of ſenſible heat, 
chemically aſcertained, is ſuch, that a 
portion of it muſt leave the ſubſtance 
which it formerly occupied, and enter 
the. matter thus capacitated to receive it. 
When the human body, by the external 
application of cold, is partially deprived of 
its heat, its capacity for heat being in- 
creaſed, it muſt follow, that whenever 
the ſame body, thus capacitated, comes 

| within 
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within the operation of heat, an accumu- 
lation of that property, whatever it may 
be, muſt neceſſarily take place. And, the 
effect of heat being acknowledged to be a 
ſtimulus to the living ſyſtem, it muſt 
follow, that an increaſed capacity, with 
an increaſed accumulation, muſt produce 
ſtimulant effects. Accordingly we find, 
that the conſequence of a preternatural 
deprivation of heat, to a certain degree, is 
an increaſed capacity for heat; and the 

conſequent accumulation of this matter, 
or property, on the return of the body to 
the ſituation whence it can be acquired, 
is a ſtimulant operation. This follows 
our mode of reaſoning, and we ſhall find 
the opinion eſtabliſhed by experiment. 
Hence, whenever the body is deprived. 
of its proportional degree of heat (within 
certain limits) the effect of that depriva- 
tion is an incrghſed capacity, and the ope- 
ration of that increaſed capacity a ſtimu- 
lus to the ſyſtem.— Thus a perſon ſud- 
ä denly 
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denly deprived of a portion of the heat 
of his ſyſtem, whether it exiſted i in a ſen- 
ſible or latent ſtate, on his return to thoſe | 
circumſtances where the heat can be rego- 


vered, will feel, in a very | ſenſible degree, 


the return of this ſtimulus, A view of 
what actually happens in the cold- bath 
will confirm this reaſoning. The body, 
on its immerſion i in the co d water, ſad- 
denly loſes a portion of heat, particularly 


of the heat of the ſurface; and, as long as 


the parts continue expoſed to this degree 


of cold, a continued abſtraction of heat is 
the conſequence : ; but the inſtant that the 


body i is out of the water, or in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as to receive heat from an 
ambient atmoſphere, that inſtant will its 
return be perceptible, and the effect of 
ſuch return will be ſtimulant. 


 Hexee, after bathing, v we feel a glow- 


ing warmth, a recovery of ſenſible heat on 


the ſurface of the whole frame, which, 


exciting the action of the veſſels, proves a 
| tonic 
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tonic or ſtimulus to the whole ſyſtemm 
and, in a medical view, we muſt expect the 
moſt powerful effects from ſuch a uni- 
verſal ſtimulus. In all diſeaſes of general 
weakneſs, the circulation on the ſurface 
and extremities is very languid—the veſ- ' 
ſels and muſcular fibres become inert, 
loſe their tone and action, and are incapa- 
citated for the functions of health; but by 
the application of an univerſal ſtimulus to 
the ſurface, the living principle is excited, 
and the action of every part is made 
whole. Thus much we learn from the 
chemical nature of heat; whilſt a farther 
attention to phyſiology gives an additional 
explanation of what happens in cold- 
bathing.— The blood, being ſuddenly 
driven from the ſurface to the heart, and 
internal veſſels, proves a powerful ſtimu- 
lus, and excites their action in an unuſual 
manner. Hence, on the removal of 
cold, the blood is quickly propelled to 
the ſmaller veſſels, which, conjoined with 
the accumulation of heat from the at- 
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moſphere, is the cauſe of the glow 
and other ſtimulant effects which ſuc- 
ceed the cold- bath. —From this view 
of the operation of cold it muſt appear, 
| that the cold or ſea bath is calculated for 
diſeaſes of weak habits; and accordingly 
we find the complaints enumerated i in the 
ſynopſis, all of this kind. —But it muſt 
be obſerved, that we are here treating of 
the ſudden application of cold, and the 
conſequent ſudden application of heat; 
for if this remedy be gradually applied, 
and long continued, the living ſyſtem will 
be ſo much weakened, that the return of 
heat to the ſurface will be inſufficient to 
excite the action of the veſſels in ſuch a 
manner as to give ſtrength, and the action 
of the larger veſſels being impaired, they 
will be unable to propel the blood into 
the ſmaller ;—hence the paleneſs and cold 
which ſucceed too long a continuance in 
the water. For we are not to admit the 
full force of Hippocrates' s remark, that 


RY the more the body is cooled (if it is 
| not 
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1 not perfectly congealed) the more it 
„ will afterwards become hot.“ A con- 
tinued application of cold, below 60“, 
proves debilitating. „ 


Hence we find, that in this remedy 
we poſſeſs, according to the circumſtances 
of its application, a real ſtimulant or ſeda- 
tive power. The cold-bath may, undzr 
due regulation, be uſeful in two different 
; diſeaſes. A tendency to inflammation may 
be checked by the continued application 
of cold air or cold water; and it is here - 
worthy our remark, 'that the young and 
healthful bathers, perſons of full habits, | 
and accuſtomed to high living; ought to 
be cautious in the uſe of the bath as a 
ſtimulant. They require cold as cold, 
and not with a view to its operation in 
producing heat. They ſhould continue 
in the water for a longer ſpace of time 
than invalids, and by a little attention 
they will ſoon perceive the duration re- 
quired, Healthy ſwimmers and divers, 
is who 
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who accuſtom themſelves to continue 
long in the water, find a cool and refreſh- 
ing effect from it, and if they do not con- 
tinue too long they are ſtrengthened ; but 
a very trifling exceſs debilitates the 
ſtrongeſt men. The medium ſhould be 
ſtudied. What would extinguiſh the liv- 
ing principle of one perſon may be ſalu- 
tary to another *. It is impoſſible to fix 
the preciſe degree of cold which may, or 
even ought to be applied as a remedy to 
different perſons, under different circum- 
| ſtynces the ſum of our obſervations is 
this: — The weaker the perſon, the more 
ſudden ſhould be the application of cold, 
to produce a ſtimulant effect. For the 
more ſuddenly the body is deprived of its 
heat, the more quickly will it recover it 


*T find, on enquiry, that the bathing guides are 
really debilitated by their continuance in the water; 
and, notwithſtanding their frequent recourſe to ſpiritu- 
ous liquors, they uſually experience ſome ill effects from 
it, at the latter end of the ſeaſon, 
- e from 
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from the ſurrounding atmoſphere. But if 
a ſedative effe& is required, the duration 
| ſhould be greater. It will ſcarce ſeem 
| neceſſary to enlarge on the other effects of 
gold, as what has been ſaid will ſuffice to 
ſhew, that, as exciting ſalutary or mode- 
rating morbid actions, it will occaſionally 
act as a tonic ſtrengthening remedy. The 
aſtringent property depends, likewiſe, 
upon the general operation, and requires 
no ſeparate conſideration. The ſame may 
be faid of a diuretic effect, obſervable WP 
thoſe who frequent the bath. 


In this inveſtigation of the operation of 
cold, we only conſider the water as the 
medium of application the effects of it 
are the ſame, however applied. When 
the body is chilled by cold air, on its re- 
turn to a warm atmoſphere, the ſenſation 
of glowing warmth is perceived, and the 
ſtimulus of the re- entering heat is evi- 
dent. But, if it is too ſudden, a ſenſe of 
pain is induced, as we perceive by warm- 


ing 
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. dical men. 


ing our hands at a fire in the winter, 


when they have been half frozen with 


cold. 

LAVATION in water is certainly the 
moſt ſalutary mode of applying cold, as 
we thereby get rid of impurities, which 
might prove the occaſional cauſe of dif- 
eaſes; and, independant df this action, it 
ſeems to produce effect by its ſuperior ca- 
pacity for heat. The gravity of ſea- water 
has been ſuppoſed to produce ſpecific ef- 
fects, and thę phyſicians of the mechanical 
ſect endeavoured to explain the effects of 


cold-bathing on the principle of preſſure 


alone; but as this opinion, with ſeveral 
others, equally futile, is now rejected, I 
ſhall not think it neceſſary to enter more 
fully into the ſubject. The ſpecific gravity 
of the water may, with great propriety, be 
overlooked, as it affords no ſolution of the 
phenomena of bathing. The degree of 
temperature is the object of conſideration, 
and deſerves the minute attention of me- 
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In this enquiry I have not thought it 
neceflary to enter at large into the doctrine 
of latent and ſenfible heat. Neither have 
I inſiſted upon the opinion of ſome philo- 
ſophers, that the living body has the pro- 
perty of generating heat and cold in cer- 
tain circumſtances, when morbidly threa- 
tened with either. The experiments of 
Dr. Fordyce, Sir Joſeph Banks, Dr. Blag- 
den, Dr. Crawford, and Mr. John Hun- 
ter, put this matter beyond all doubt. 
But the fact does not appear to afford any 
aid to our preſent inveſtigation, although 
it informs us, that violent exceſſes of heat 
and cold may be ſuffered with leſs impu- 
nity than we could have imagined. The 
too frequent uſe of the bath, by habituat- 
ing the body to a new ſtimulus, may prove 
prejudicial. Invalids ſhould, therefore, 
be cautioned againſt it. Probably three 
or four times a week may not be improper, 
but the frequency muſt depend on con- 
tingency. 1 ER 
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Tursz are the obfervations which 
I have thought it neceſſary to pre- 
miſe, previous to the detail of my own 
experiments on the ſubject, which have 
been very numerous—But I ſhall only 
deſcribe ſuch as from their diverſity or 


_ peculiarity may afford ſome elucidation of 


this obſcure ſubject, 


EXPERI- 


r , , * . p 
* 
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EXPERIMENTS. 
I. ; 
BEFORE breakfaſt, my pulſe 72* in 
a minute, I walked to the ſea-water bath, 
and, after plunging over head, ſtood up- 


right in the bath; which not being full, 
I immediately perceived a ſenſe of glow- 


ing warmth over that part of the body 


which was out of the water, whilſt my 
legs, and the reſt of my body in the water, 
were painfully cold. The thermometer 
in the ſhade of the room 68*; in the bath 
56*. On ſitting up to the chin.in the 
water for about two minutes, my pulſe 


lowered to 66. On coming out of the 


bath, and putting on my cloaths, it beat 
78. I then went up to the knees in the 
bath, and] felt a chilly rigor over my 
whole body, and in three minutes my 


* Farenheit. 


3 pulſe 
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1 
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pulſe fell to 66; but on coming out 
again it roſe to 72. Notwithſtanding 


that I ate a hearty breakfaſt, on my return 


home I found myſelf chilly and cold; with 
a flight: head-ach throughout the day, 
which I could not help attributing to this 
experiment. 


wn: 


Brrors breakfaſt I walked down to 
the ſea-ſide, and counted my pulſe before 
I undrefled in the machine, which to my 
great ſurpriſe was 104 in a minute. Hav- 
ing had a bad night, and feeling very un- 
well, I was rather alarmed at this unex- 
pected velocity; but not being in a per- 
ſpiration, I went into the water, and, after 
ſwimming a few minutes, attempted to 


count my pulſe; but, unluckily, a large 


wave overwhelmed me and my ſtop-watch. 


This accident interrupted the experiment. 
After dreſſing myſelf, I felt much re- 


freſhed, and, on walking home, found my 
pulſe at 72. 
1 WAS 
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I was greatly invigorated by this expe- 

riment; and, from my previous indifpoſi- 

tion, had reaſon to attribute the event to 
bathing. 


TH; 


AFTER a good breakfaſt, pulſe 78, I 
went into the cold ſea-bath. The ther- 
mometer 68* in the ſhade of the room, 
and 61 in the bath, I walked in gradu- 
ally, and fat up to the chin in the water, 
endeavouring to count my pulſe at the 
wriſt, but it was not perceptible; neither 
could I perceive the pulſations of my 
heart, Continuing in this ſituation near 
five minutes, with the ſame reſult, I 
plunged over head, and on coming out 
found my pulſe 86. In a few minutes I 
returned to my former ſi tuation, fitting 
up to the chin in the bath ; my pulſe 
was again imperceptible: but on coming 
out, after remaining near fifteen minutes 
in the bath, it roſe to 85, and I had a 
glowing warmth, —I repeated this experi- 
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ment upon my ſervant, who was with 
me. His pulſe 60, and full. I kept hold 
of his wriſt. He complained much of 
the extreme cold, ſaying it was much 
colder than the ſea, When he was up to, 
the ſhoulders, his pulſe was imperceptible 
at the wriſt, temporal arteries, and the re- 
gion of the heart itſelf. I till kept hold 
of his wriſt, and as he walked ſlowly out 
of the bath, his pulſe became gradually 
perceptible, and roſe to 72. He re-en- 
| tered the bath with the ſame reſult. 


IV. 


AT noon the thermometer 73 in the 
ſhade. 

AFTER walking about half a mile 
on the beach, I undreſſed, and went into 
the ſea. Pulſe 96. Thermometer in the 

' ſea 66. Having found ſome difficulty in 
holding my watch and counting my 
pulſe at the ſame time, I took a ſervant 
with me. After dipping once over head, 
I attempted to number my pulſe, and that 
of the ſervant, but it was impracticable. 


He 


I] 
He ſhook exceſſively with cold, and my 


own pulſe was imperceptible. After con- 


tinuing about a quarter of an hour, ſwim- 
ming and diving, I felt myſelf fatigued, 
and walked to the beach, when I was ſur- 
prized to find my pulſe 110, and the ſer- 


vant's 120. He ſtill continued to ſhake 


and tremble with cold, and his pulſations 
were full and ſoft, like a perſon in an 
ague fit. ; 
WHEN we were dreſſed, I compared 
the velocity again, and' found his pulſe 


100, my own 98. He was ſtill cold and 
chilly. After walking gently home, and 


fitting ſtil] half an hour, my pulſe was 


78, the ſervants 72. We were both 
weakened by this experiment, and I had a 
ſort of trembling of the-calves of my legs, ; 


which went off on cating. 


* 


Pour sz 96. I went into the ſea faſting. 
After plunging over head, I returned to 
the machine immediately, and by placing 
F 2 > 
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my hand upon the region of the heart, coun- 


ted the pulſations 144. When I was dreſ- 


ſed, pulſe 72, I felt cooled and refreſhed. 
Thermometer 65 in the ſea, In the ſhade 
of the machine the thermometer was only 
62; which is a curious fact, and deſerves 
the attention of phyſicians. This degree 
of cold may probably be accounted for 
from the evaporation which takes place 
from the wet matts, floor, and towels. I 


have very often experienced a great chilli- 
neſs during the time I continued in the 


machine, which could only be accounted 
for from this cauſe—that the ſea was, in 
fact, a warm-bath, compared to the tem- 


. perature of the air in ſuch a place. The 
greateſt caution is neceflary on the part 


of the ſick, and all invalids ſhould have 
a machine perfectly dry. 


VI, 
BeroRE breakfaſt, pulſe 72; thermom. 
in the machine 63 -in the {2a 63—and in 


the ſhade, expoſed to the wind, N. W. 


ed only 


ag 
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only 60*; I applied the thermometer 


under myarm-pits before I entered the ſea, 
and found it riſe to 96.-When I was in 
the water I could obſerve no difference in 
the temperature of any part of my body, 


and that of the water; but being ſo unfor- 


tunate as to break my thermometer in this 
experiment, and not being able to procure 
another in this place, I am unable to ſpeak 
with that certainty that I could wiſh on 
this ſubject. But I have reaſon to think, 
from my former experiments, that the 
thermometer will prove of the ſame height 
on the ſurface of the body that it is in 
the waters ff 


 ApTER ſwimming for ſome time, I re- 
turned 'to the machine, and found my 
pulſe 140 ; which increaſed celerity I have 


| frequently obſerved to be cauſed by the 


exerciſe of ſwimming, and from which 


circumſtance I am induced to think, that 
it may become a ſalutary mode of uſing 
exerciſe in many complaints. 


From 
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From theſe ExPErRiMENTS we deduce 
the following CoxncLusions. 


1. Tux cold- bath produces a powerful 
change on the moving powers, 

2. Ir produces a powerful effect, by 
altering the courſe of the circulating 
Nuids, g 


3. Tux action of the hi and hw 
arteries is weakened during the applica- 
tion of the cold bath, but increaſed | by 
its ſubſequent operation. 


4. Tux action of the ſmaller veſſels is, 
likewiſe, conſequently increaſed by the 
operation of the cold- bath. 


5. DvxinG the application of the cold, 
the body loſes a portion of its ſenſible 
heat, and the blood is propelled from the 
ſurface, and accumulated on the internal 

organs. 


6. ON 


1 ” 
6. Ox the recovery of the ſenſible heat 
the veſſels on the ſurface are ſtimulated, 
and the action of the heart and larger ar- 


teries is at the ſame time excited by the 
preternatural ſtimulus of the accumulated 


fluid. ? 


7. Tx operation of cold br ſea-bathing 
reſembles the effects of known ſtimulants. 
It checks * increaſed morbid actions, and 
increaſes morbid ination . 


THESE are all the experiments which I 
ſhall ſubjoin— But I have tried, and ſtill 
am trying many more.—A further eluci- 
dation, at preſent, appears unneceſſary. 
I ſhall, however, always be ready to at- 
tend to the ſuggeſtions of the learned with 
due reſpect. 


Experiment II. Experiment IV. 
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uſt publiſhed, by the ſame Author, 


An Ess Av on the MRT HOD of ſtudying 
| NATURAL HISTOR T. 


ExpzRIMZENTS on a new SPECIES of 


— TIT memmenem——_— 


EARLY in October, Dr. KEN T ISH com- 
mences his Lectures on Chemiſtry, 
Materia Medica, and Theory 
and Practice of Phyſico; 

In which Medicine will be treated as a Branch of- 


Phyſics, and a new Syſtem, on Philoſophical Principles, 
will be delivered in a Series of Propoſitions, the De- 


: monſtration of which will include every new Diſcovery, 
theoretical and practical. 


